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QUESTING WITH guile 


Four yrs ago when they were 
17, twin brothers, Bernard and 
Bruce Paulson of Clear Lake, 
Wis, needing money to attend 
college, asked their father how to 
earn it. He told them to invent a 
snap bean picker. They set to 
work and made one out of odd 
parts. With the aid of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, they formed a 
co and last year they were ready 
with an output grossing $230,000. 
Then arose 2 claimants disputing 
the patent, saying that their idea 
was stolen. Federal Judge Patrick 
T Stone, hearing the suit, ruled 
in the boys’ favor. Now at the 
age of 21, they have their educa- 
tion paid for, and are well on the 
way to success in business. Not 
all teenagers are delinquents. 

Would you like to live in a 
castle in the Scottish Highlands 
for 14¢ a yr? It is complete with 
turrets, treasures, modern con- 
veniences, a staff including a but- 
ler, housekeeper, night watch- 
man, gardeners, and a mechanic. 
Dunrobin has also a deer pre- 
serve, and a hunting lodge beside 
a loch which affords salmon fish- 
ing. All for 14¢ a yr? The catch 
—the tenant must deposit with 
the owner, the Duke of Suther- 
land, $28,000 for maintenance of 
the estate. Looks like the Duke 
wants to eat his cake and keep 
it too. 


Bad news for refractory labor 
unionists. Fudgie, Pudgie, and 
Bobby, 3 chimpanzees, went to 
work in a furniture factory last 
week. Ben Friedman of Houston, 
Tex, factory manager, put them 
on a production line stuffing so- 
fas and pillows. “It is not mon- 
key business,” he said. “There is 
no doubt they can do the job. 
We experimented with them at 
night when nobody was around.” 
He denies that they will replace 
humans, but in the same breath 
says that chimps can take over 
unskilled labor in other indus- 
tries. 


Rep Jas W Trimble (D-Tex) 
tells of the Indian chief who 
could not decide which of his 2 
sons, Straight Arrow or Falling 
Rocks, should succeed him as 
leader of the tribe. As a test he 
sent them into the woods armed 
with only a knife for 3 moons. 
At the end of the period, Straight 
Arrow returned sound and 
healthy, loaded down with a fine 
assortment of pelts. Falling Rocks 
failed to return that day or any 
other. “To this day the tribe still 
hunts for him,” Mr Trimble de- 
clares, “because anywhere you 
drive in this great nation of ours 
you will see their signs, “Watch 
out for Falling Rocks’.” 


[1] The President’s Com- 
mission on Nat'l Goals: “Our 
enduring aim is to build a 
nation and help build a world 
in which every human being 
shall be free to develop his capaci- 
ties to the fullest.” ... [2] Sen Wm 
ProxmireE (D-Wisc): “Pres Ken- 
nedy will have a solid majority of 
Democrats in both the senate and 
the house and he has said that he 
intends to be a political comdr in 
charge of his party.” . . . [3] House 
Speaker Sam Raysurn, in a tele- 
gram to Pres-elect Kennedy and 
wife, congratulating them on the 
birth of a son: “I trust he will grow 
like his father and look like his 
mother.” . . . [4] Sen STerpHEN M 
Younc (D-Ohio), calling on in- 
coming Kennedy: administration to 
dismantle Office of Civil Defense 
Mobilization: “We should be con- 
Sidering ways to feed the two- 
thirds of humanity who go to bed 
hungry every night rather than 
telling Americans to store away a 
2-wk supply of food in useless holes 
in the ground.” .. . [5] British 
Prime Minister Harotp MACMILLAN, 
at a news conf, making a strong 
plea for Western unity, after a pri- 
vate audience with Pope John: 
“We must not allow ourselves to be 
separated by past enmities and 
animosities. If we fight among our- 
selves, we shall destroy ourselves.” 

. [6] Pres Dwicutr D EIsEnHOW- 
ER, replying to Pres Sekou Toure of 
Guinea’s accusation that the U S 
is partisan in its position in Congo: 
“With specific reference to the Re- 
public of The Congo, the U 8S 
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warmly welcomed its 
independence. We 
have recognized and 
upheld its unity and 
territorial integrity 
thru UN actions.” 
. . . [7] Marshal Cuen Yr, Red 
China’s for’gn minister: “The Chi- 
nese believe that while imperialism 
and capitalism exist, the danger of 
war remains.” ... [8] Adm ARLEIGH 
Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, 
in an interview concerning our 
stand on Guantanamo: “We're not 
moving an inch. We are going to 
hold onto it. There is no weaken- 
ing and no thought of weakening. 
We have a just cause. When you 
give up a just cause, you compro- 
mise with something that is wrong.” 
. [9] Premier Fivet Castro of 
Cuba, at Univ of Havana, calling 
Pres-elect Kennedy illiterate: “Let’s 
see if we can educate Kennedy po- 
litically with our literacy campaign. 
Perhaps it can contribute to open- 
ing Kennedy’s understanding.” ... 
[10] Gov Orvite L Freeman of 
Minn, speaking on Cuban situation 
at Governors’ Conf in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil: “Many people in the U S 
were sympathetic with events in 
Cuba at the start of the revolution. 
Today the people of the U S feel 
Castro represents the kind of im- 
perialism that the free people of 
the world must jointly oppose.” ... 
[11] Congolese Army Lieut, to Na- 
thaniel Welbeck: “If you don’t take 
your Ghana soldiers out of the 
Congo, we will eat them all.” 
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“He who never quotes. is never quoted’ 


Chartes 


ADVERSITY—1 

Thorns serve a purpose. They 
teach us the lesson that even in 
plucking roses, one must go about 
it with care and skill and practical 
knowledge—or get stuck. — Smith- 
field Cog. 


AMERICA—President—2 

In Jan ’41, after being inaugu- 
rated for the third time, Pres 
Franklin D Roosevelt left the stand 
with Chief Justice Chas Evans 
Hughes, who had administered the 
oath. 

“The ceremony seemed a little 
short,” commented FDR. “Is it pos- 
sible you omitted part of the 
oath?” 

“No, Mr Pres, I didn’t leave out 
a word,” repl’d Hughes. “If I had, 
I’m sure you would have noticed. 
You know it as well as I do.”— 
Milwaukee Jnl. 


Haddon Spurgeon 





ART—3 

Set me a task in which I can 
put something of my very self, and 
it is a task no longer; it is joy; it 
is art—Buiss CaRMAN, Illinois Med- 
ical Jnl. 
ATOMIC AGE—4 

“Tear out the arrow within five 
sec’s of being hit. If the arrows 
are removed within two sec’s, they 
only cause temporary discomfort 
but are never lethal unless they 
touch a vital organ. Counter-medi- 
cations are unreliable. At best, one 
may try intravenous calcium and 
adrenalin injections. . .” Informa- 
tion and instructions about poi- 
soned arrows used in the jungle 
war in which the UN Force has 
interposed as mediators have been 
issued by Lt-Col Johnson, the Nor- 
wegian medical officer of the force 
in Katanga, to all units—RrrcHIE 
CaupeR, Manchester Guardian 
Wkly, England, 11-17-’60. 
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BOOKS—5 

As is known, Alec Waugh and 
his brother, Evelyn, both write 
travel books. What wasn’t known 
until London’s News Chronicle fell 
upon it the other day is that they 
have divided the world, Evelyn 
taking for his share the whole of 
Africa, and Central and S Amer- 
ica. “As he’s a Catholic, he tends 
to write mostly about Roman 
Catholic countries anyway,” said 
Alec. “I like cricket, so I took all 
the cricket-playing countries.” This 
worked out very well until Alec 
found a reason to go to Nigeria 
next yr, and so had to write Eve- 
lyn to ask permission to enter the 
territory. Permission granted grace- 
fully—LeEwis NicHots, N Y Times 
Book Review. 


BOREDOM—6 

A recent survey found that the 
average adult spends about % of 
his waking time bored! .. . Famed 
economist Stuart Chase once sat 
down to figure the calendar of his 
days. There is, he said, an ascend- 
ing scale of human values and 
somewhere on it there is a line be- 
tween living and mere existing. In 
how many hrs of the wk, he asked 
himself, had he truly and intensely 
lived? In how many had he just 
existed? Out of the 168 hrs of the 
wk, he found that he had been 
“alive” only 40, or about 25% of 
the total time! — Arpis WHITMAN, 
“Will Your Child Be a _ Bored 
Grownup?” Woman’s Day, 10-’60. 


BROTHERHOOD—7 

There will never be a brother- 
hood of mankind as long as there 
is a need for burglar alarms.— 
CarEy WILLIAMS, Publishers Syndi- 
cate. 


CHANGE—8 

What you have had, you’ve had, 
be it love, companionship. or easy 
living, a house in which you felt 
comfortable and at home. When 
these move away from you, then 
you will have something else. But 
you will not have lost what you 
have had; it will live forever, if 
you will permit it to, not only in 
your conscious memory but in your 
subconscious. It will live in your 
soul. Nothing is lost as alterations 
take place, and much can be gained 
if only we would see it so. But, 
mostly we have the worm’s-eye 
view, very close to the ground and 
so limited; the bird’s-eye view is 
what we need, looking forward and 
back over the vast sweep of pres- 
ent, past and future—FaiTH Batp- 
win, “Open Door,” Woman’s Day. 


CHRISTMAS—9 

Nearly every Latin American 
country has its version of “Silent 
Night, Holy Night” and many oth- 
er carols are the same as in the 
Northern English tradition, some 
going back to the 16th century. 
Spanish “villancicos” ring out in 
the homes and churches and thru 
the streets sung by strolling trou- 
badours. The Latins own special 
folk songs called “aguinaldos,” or 
gift songs are very often composed 
in the dance rhythms of each lo- 
cale. These are especially joyous, 
set feet dancing and are accom- 
panied by guitars, flutes made of 
bamboo, drums and other native 
percussion instruments made of 
gourds or sticks and scratched, rat- 
tled or clicked—JEANE KENWORTHY, 
“Christmas in Latin America,” Nat’l 
Business Woman, 11/12-’60. 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


The new House will have 2 for- 
mer governors among its member- 
ship. Outgoing Vermont Gov Rob- 
ert T Stafford and Wisconsin’s ex- 
Gov Vernon W Thompson, both 
Republicans, won House seats. 


Rep Ancher Nelson (R- Minn) 
says he received a post-election 
complaint by mail: “The trouble 
with politicians is that they have 
more solutions than we've got 
problems!” 


Complained columnist June Ky- 
silko, in the Capitol Hill weekly 
Roll Cali: “I won my one and only 
election bet, which involved $5 
placed on the Kennedy-Johnson 
ticket. But can anyone tell me just 
what I’m going to do with 500 pen- 
nies delivered in a bucket of mo- 
lasses by a disgruntled Republi- 
can?” 


The U S Secret Service began 
protecting John F Kennedy as soon 
as it was apparent that he had 
won—and the agents will continue 
with Richard M Nizon until he 
goes out of office on Jan 20. They 
will also be with Pres Eisenhower 
until his term is over the same 
day. They won’t start following 
Lyndon Johnson until he takes the 
oath of office. 
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CHRISTMAS—10 

In Brazil in the rural areas 
strolling musicians dressed as the 
Three Wise Kings go forth seeking 
donations from Christmas Eve un- 
til Candelmas Feb 2. When the 
procession passes thru farms and 
plantations it is called the Drum 
Pageant. When it reaches town it 
becomes the Band Pageant.—JEANE 


Kenwortuy, “Christmas in Latin 
America,” Natl Business Woman, 
11-12-60. 

CHRISTMAS—11 


To the early Christians, birth- 
days were a pagan custom. It was 
unthinkable to celebrate one’s own 
birthday, much less the birthday of 
Christ. It was sacrilege even to 
suggest that a Divine Being had a 
birthday. In the next 300 yrs this 
attitude began to change, and in 
354 A D the Bishop of Rome de- 
clared Dec 25 to be the anniv of 
the birth of Christ.—Service. 


COURAGE—12 

Courage isn’t lack of fear; it’s 
standing your ground in spite of it. 
—Times of Brazil, Sao Paulo. 


DEBT—13 

Over the U S as a whole, about 
6 families out of 10 are making in- 
stallment payments on debts cre- 
ated in order to buy consumer 
goods or services. . . Families owed 
nearly $41 billion in installment 
credit on June 1, ’60, and $12 bil- 
lion of non-installment credit com- 
posed of charge accounts, service 
credit and loans which are due in 
a lump sum on a specified date. 
These sums are equivalent to $774 
per household in the U S for in- 
stallment credit and $230 for non- 
installment credit.— Letitia Easson, 
“The Family Uses Credit,” Fore- 
cast for Home Economists, 11-’60. 


» @ book briefs a 


Many lavish gift books are avail- 
able for Christmas presents. Vanity 
Fair, an anthology, edited by 
Cleveland Amory and _ Frederic 
Bradlee, beautifully illustrated, is 
a document of the social and cul- 
tural history of the Twenties—the 
age of jazz, glitter and gaiety. Van- 
ity Fair was the organ of the elite 
of intelligence and taste, as well 
as money and birth. It is the ac- 
count of How We Lived Then, or 
wanted to live. Viking—$10. 

The Pictorial History of the 
American Theater is a de luxe edi- 
tion with 5000 illustrations. It is 
the entire history of the Amer the- 
ater from 1860-1960. Costumes, sets, 
and photos of -the stage greats 
from E A Sothern, Eleanor Duse 
and Anna Held on down to Mary 
Martin are pictured. By Daniel 
Blum—Chilton Books. 


For music lovers, the Gershwin 
Song Book, containing all the im- 
mortal Gershwin songs with words 
and music for piano, voice, and 
guitar, is one that would be a wel- 
come gift. The foreword is by Ira 
Gershwin. Simon & Schuster, $10. 

Civil War buffs who own histo- 
rical and pictorial books, may like 
Songs of the Civil War compiled 
by Irwin Silber, Columbia Press, 
$7.50. It is a fine collection of the 
best and most singable of Civil 
War songs, containing words and 
music, with historical notes. 

The Vatican (Abrams, $100), will 
be sold out before Christmas, says 
the publisher. The Papal Princes, a 
history of the College of Cardinals 


All that mankind has done, 
thought, gained, or been is ly- 
ing as in magic preservation in 
the pages of books. They are 
the chosen possession of men. 

—TuHos CARLYLE. 





LL 

by Glenn D Kittles (Funk & Wag- 
nalls, $4.50), is an account of the 
functions of that body of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church from the Ist 
century to the present day. 

“Silhouette in Diamonds,” the 
biography of Mrs Potter Palmer, 
by Ishbel Ross (Harper), gives a 
picture of American and interna- 
tional society at the turn of the 
century. Mrs Palmer was a mem- 
ber of the court of King Edward 
VII. Royalty and great personages 
of all circles visited her mansion in 
Chicago. The reader gets a brief 
history of the Windy City from 
the time of the great fire, as back- 
ground. Women will love this book. 

To football fans, give Knute 
Rockne, by Francis Wallace, pub- 
licity director and associate of the 
greatest football coach who has 
ever lived. Doubleday, $3.95. And 
just for fun, give anybody Jean 
Kerr’s uproarious farce, The Snake 
Has All the Lines. Such chapters 
as How to Talk to a Man, I Don’t 
Want to Hear 1 Word out of You, 
and As I Was Saying to Mrs Rock- 
efeller, are good for much laugh- 
ter. Doubleday—$3.50. 
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DIET—14 

Optimists claim that all the diet- 
ing is producing a new, slim Amer- 
ican who will look as grand as the 
fashion ads. But there are mutter- 
ings that if it keeps up long 
enough, the Communists will over- 
power the U S without firing a 
shot. Americans will all get so 
skinny that the Reds will take over 
the country merely by sucking up 
the citizenry with vacuum cleaners. 
—Time. 


DRUGS—15 

The average American family 
now spends about $18 a mo on 
non-prescription or over-the-coun- 
ter products. While these drugs are 
safe for unsupervised use in most 
cases, many of them actually bring 
little benefit from a health stand- 
point and, for the most part, rep- 
resents dollars wasted. — American 
Medical Ass’n News. 


EXAMPLE—16 

In small societies, children learn 
by imitating their parents, relatives 
and neighbors. In our huge society 
we use our mass entertainments to 
instruct our children on how they 
should express their emotions and 
what values they should have. . . 
We are showing our youngsters ex- 
actly the opposite of what we want 
them to imitate. We are showing 
them men who brutally attack oth- 
ers when angry. We show people 
who murder because of hatred or 
expediency. We show that love is 
expressed only by hunger for an- 
other’s body. And we show them 
little else! — Dr Marcaret Mean, 
noted social scientist, “I’m Sick of 
Being Shocked!” This Wk. 
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EXPERTS—17 

The wise man picks his experts 
carefully at a cocktail party. If he 
wants for’gn affairs discussed, he 
chooses a man who is smoking a 
cigaret in a long holder. For poli- 
tics he goes to a cigar-smoker, and 
for economics he chooses a pipe- 
puffer. — Senator Soaper, Chicago 
Daily News Syndicate. 


FAMILY LIFE—18 

The best heritage a child can 
have is to be born into a home 
where there is normal family life 
with parents who withhold their 
own disappointments from the ears 
and eyes of the children. A child 
who runs into a hot poker will 
carry a physical scar for the rest 
of his life; the child who is ex- 
posed to the crass bitterness of 
fighting parents will carry a scar- 
red spirit for his entire life— 
Church Mgt. 


FRIENDSHIP—19 

A true friend knows when you 
need a word of affection and en- 
couragement and knows just how 
to say it. He is one of those won- 
derfully thoughtful people who is 
sensitive, or tuned in, to the hearts 
and minds of others. He has that 
fine sense of timing which enables 
him to say the word of comfort 
and strengthening just when need- 
ed. — Dr NoRMAN VINCENT PEALE, 
Syndicated Col. 


GOV’T—20 

The biggest trouble with gov’t 
today is that everybody is so busy 
trying to do things they should not 
be doing that they don’t have time 
to do the things they ought to be 
doing. — Scandal Sheet, Graham 
(Tex) Rotary Club. 


GREAT MEN—21 

Great men are usually leveled 
down in public discussion while 
nonentities are often inflated be- 
yond their worth, for the excellent 
reason given by Dean Swift: “Ele- 
phants are always drawn smaller 
in life, but a flea always larger.”— 
Sypney J Harris, Chicago Daily 
News. 


HAPPINESS—22 

I have heard people say, “If only 
I had this or that, I could be hap- 
py.” But those who seek for happi- 
ness will never find it, because 
happiness is not a goal, it is a by 
product. The way to happiness is 
not from without but from within. 
—Rabbi Irvine, Jr, “Thoughts on 
the Business of Life,” Forbes. 


HEALTH—Mental—23 

One out of every 12 Americans 
will be hospitalized for mental ill- 
ness at some time in his life. Half 
the hospital beds in the country 
are used for the treatment of such 
illness. These statistics, while star- 
tling, give an extremely inadequate 
description of the suffering caused 
patients and their families by men- 
tal illness. Probably no other dis- 
ease so completely disrupts family 
life or is responsible for such in- 
tense distress over long periods of 
time.—Gero BuaBEE, pres, Health In- 
formation Foundation, Progress in 
Health Services. 


ILLITERACY—24 

No wonder it is so difficult to 
achieve peace and real understand- 
ing on this earth! The world still 
has more than 700 million adults 
who can neither read nor write. 
Thus, in round numbers, % of the 
world’s population is still illiterate! 
—Sunshine Mag. 


Que scrap book 


Roupyarp Kipuinc, British 
story teller and poet, was born 
in Bombay, India, educated in 
England, returned to India to 
live, but finally settled in Eng- 
land. His writings covered a 
wide range of subjects—India, 
England, beast-stories, Chil- 
dren’s stories, Barrack Room 
ballads, and poems that have 
been set to music. In 1907 he 
received the Nobel prize for 
literature. 

Recessional is probably the 
finest and best known of his 
poems. The Ballad of the East 
and West depicts the imperial- 
istic concept of that era: 


Oh, East is East, and West is 
West, 

And never the twain shall meet, 

Till Earth and Sky stand pres- 
ently 

At God’s great Judgment Seat. 

But there is neither East nor 
West, 

Border, nor Breed nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand 
face to face, 

Though they come from the 
ends of the earth! 





Lk 
so 


LEADERS—Leadership—25 

If human progress had been 
merely a matter of leadership we 
should be in Utopia today.—Tuos 
B REED, quoted by Epw F Mourpry, 
N Y Times Mag. 
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Greetings... 

In 1843 Henry Cole of London 
dreamed up the idea of sending a 
Christmas greeting card to his 
friends, and originated the first 
Christmas Card. It was a three 
panel card, showing a family party 
in the center. The side panels de- 
picted the old tradition of feeding 
and clothing the needy. The word- 
ing, “A Merry Christmas and A 
Happy New Year” has never been 
surpassed. 

The idea caught on, and by 1860 
several greeting card firms had 
sprung up in England. In the mid- 
dle 1870’s Louis Prang of Boston 
entered the field with religious 
cards. 

Now the Greeting Card Ass’n 
estimates that nearly three billion 
cards, including 50,000 different de- 
signs, will be mailed this yr. 

We notice that the wild, zany 
designs of the past few yrs have 
seemingly run their course, and 
that cards of more beauty, appro- 
priate to the season, are being dis- 
played. 

Christmas cards serve decorative 
purposes as well as greetings. Re- 
cipients have found many ways to 
enhance their Christmas house by 
varied uses as ornamental displays. 





6 
Santa enters thru a hole in the 
chimney and leaves thru a hole in 
your pocket.—ARNOLD H GLasow. 
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LIFE—Living—27 

Rob’t Merrick, in his story The 
Master of the Inn, tells of an old 
doctor who retired from a large 
city practice because of ill health. 
He moved to a rural area where he 
purchased a large house and turned 
it into a hostel for bruised minds 
and souls. A young surgeon recom- 
mends the inn to a patient with 
the words: “The doctor has a way 
of taking people who have lost the 
will to live, and making them fall 
in love again with life."—Dr Aaron 
N MEcKEt, Christian Observer. 


LOVE—28 

Those we love and those who 
love us, if only for an instant, nev- 
er quite escape from us, nor we 
from them.—Curtis Courier, Curtis 
1000 Inc. 


MARRIAGE—29 

Marriage is more than a bed for 
the night, it is a home for the yrs. 
A husband and wife must learn to 
Share their interests, their hopes, 
and their values if they are to 
make their marriage truly happy 
and lasting. — EveLyn M Dvvatt, 
The Art of Dating (Ass’n Press). 


MEDICINE—30 

In Rome last summer a drug- 
store in the Olympic Village, whose 
customers were some of the finest 
physical specimens in the world, 
managed to sell 14,000 bottles of 
vitamin pills in a single wk.—Gro 
WatsH, “Our Drug-Happy Ath- 
letes,” Sports Illustrated, 11-21-’60. 


MINDS—31 

Great minds have purposes, oth- 
ers have wishes. Little minds are 
tamed and subdued by misfortunes, 
but great minds rise above them.— 
Megiddo Message. 
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Week of Dec 25-31 


Dec 25—Christmas Day. .. A 
group of men, 85 yrs ago (1875), 
prominent in the theater, music, 
art and literature, banded together 
and founded the Lambs Club in 
New York. . . 55 yrs ago (1905) 
theatergoers in N Y hailed Fritzie 
Scheff in the opening performance 
of Mademoiselle Modiste, a Victor 
Herbert operetta. 


Dec 26—Bozring Day in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. Formerly boxes were 
given on that day to those entitled 
to gratuities. Now it is a bank holi- 
day. . . 95 yrs ago (1865) James 
Nason of Franklin, Mass was 
granted a patent for a coffee per- 
colater, the 1st such device in the 
U S. 


Dec 27—Feast of St John, the 
evangelist, “the beloved disciple,” 
whose death ended the apostolic 
era. . . 138 yrs ago (1822) b Louis 
Pasteur, renowned French biologi- 
cal chemist and bacteriologist, the 
founder of preventive medicine. . 
60 yrs ago (1900) Carrie A Nation 
made her ist raid on a saloon in 
Wichita, Kans with her trusty 
hatchet. . . 15 yrs ago (1945) The 
Big Three, the U S, Great Britain, 
and the Soviet Union announced 
that they would govern Korea as 
joint trustees for 5 yrs, then grant 
the nation independence. 





Dec 28—Feast of the Holy Inno- 
cents, commemorating the massacre 
of the young children by Herod... 
115 yrs ago (1845) The Seminole 
War began in Florida. Osceola, 
Seminole Chief, massacred Maj 
Dade and 110 soldiers sent to re- 
move them from their tribal lands. 
. .. 15 yrs ago (1945) Congress of- 
ficially recognized the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the flag of the U S. 


Dec 29—Feast of Tebet, Jewish 
holiday. . . 160 yrs ago (1800) b 
Charles Goodyear, Amer inventor 
of the process of vulcanizing rub- 
ber. . . 115 yrs ago (1845) Texas, 
the 28th state, was admitted to the 
Union. 


Dec 30—95 yrs ago (1865) Rud- 
yard Kipling, British poet and 
story teller, was born in India. He 
was the interpreter of British co- 
lonialism (see GEM BOX). 


Dec 31—News Year’s Eve. .. 80 
yrs ago (1880) b Gen George C 
Marshall, former U S chief of staff, 
Sec’y of State, and Sec’y of De- 
fense. . . 70 yrs ago (1890) Ellis 
Is in N Y harbor became the re- 
ceiving station of all immigrants 
entering the U S on the Atlantic 
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NUCLEAR AGE—32 

If the nuclear weapon is ever 
used, those who survive will almost 
certainly live in a wilderness, and 
civilization, as we know it, will end, 
at any rate for many yrs or gen- 
erations. And if the nuclear weap- 
on is not used, it may well be that 
liberty, as we know it, will also 
perish from the earth. The real 
problem is not how to ensure the 
survival of the human race, but 
how to ensure the simultaneous 
survival of both civilized soc’y and 
human and political liberty. No 
hard and fast decision by this 
country alone, I suspect, will, by 
itseif, ensure either, let alone both. 
—ARTHUR BRYANT, Illustrated Lon- 
don News. 


OBJECTIVE—33 

A group of students were asked 
about the most important thing in 
a hospital. One said, “Why, the 
doctors. You can’t have a hospital 
without doctors.” But there was a 
negative shaking of heads. Another 
said, “Medicine. You must have 
medicine. Sick people must be 
treated.” Another said, “Beds. Sick 
people can’t stand up.” But an- 
other quickly called out, “Instru- 
ments. You can’t perform surgery 
with bare hands.” Finally the stu- 
dents asked the speaker what he 
considered the most important 
thing about a hospital. He ans’d, 
“It is the patient. Unless you treat 
people, your bldgs, operating equip- 
ment, or doctors have no place or 
justification.”—Howarp B ForsSHEE, 
“A Spiritually Growing Church,” 
Watchman-Examiner, 11-3-’60. 
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ORIGIN—“Candidate”—34 

The word “candidate” is derived 
from “candidus” (white), referring 
to the white toga which all Roman 
office-seekers were obliged to wear 
for one yr before the election—Jnl 
of the American Medical Ass’n. 


PAST—Future—35 

We live as it were between two 
worlds and between two cultures. 
The past with its lovely coziness, 
its relatively relaxed tempo is no 
longer. Its remnants calling to our 
minds, our motives, and our emo- 
tions. It is never easy to turn one’s 
back on cherished memories. The 
future 1s as yet hardly imagined, 
tho we can be confident it will be 
different from the past. At the 
moment we can do no more than 
merely hint at its outlines in a 
very tentative and doubtful fash- 
ion. Worlds do not die neatly and 
discreetly like a play upon a stage. 
They come to an end slowly, tedi- 
ously; and a new world is already 
inborn in the old—Howarp B Rap- 
Est, “Creed and Deed Re-Exam- 
ined,” Ethical Outlook, 11/12-’60. 


RECREATION—36 

Recreation has been successfully 
stressed to such an extent that 
tens of thousands of people play 
bridge, take up golf, go bowling, 
swim, camp out, read good litera- 
ture, play chess, ski, fish and hike. 
They do these things in the name 
of recreation, but the startling and 
significant fact is that many of 
them do not truly recreate. True 
recreation is both physical and 
mental. It is rejuvenation at its 
best. It is linked with relaxation 
and diversion——CarL E WILLGOosE, 
Prof, Boston Univ School of Edu- 
cation, “Recreation: An Attitude 
of Mind,” Education, 9-’60. 


7 i 4 


The close election has caused a 
resurgence of discussion on the 
electoral college. There are those 
who would abolish it; those who 
would reform it, and those who 
would fight to keep it. The Found- 
ing Fathers rejected a popular elec- 
tion, which would have formed a 
democracy. They chose instead the 
electoral system which created a 
republic. Then, states “appointed” 
electors equal to the number of its 
Congressmen and Senators. In case 
of a tie, the election would be 
thrown into the House of Repre- 
sentatives. When the 2-party sys- 
tem evolved, demand for change 
forced the state legislatures to give 
up the right to choose electors. 


Over the yrs gradually the elec- 
tors became mere representatives 
carrying out the popular will. In 
most of the states now electors 
vote for the winner of the popular 
vote. This is by custom, however, 
for only a few states have laws 
which compel this. Thus a candi- 
date may win the popular plurality 
of the country, and lose the elec- 
toral -college vote by winning all 
the votes of big-vote states. Be- 
cause of this John Quincy Adams, 
Rutherford B Hayes, and Benjamin 
Harrison were minority presidents. 

Opposition to the popular vote 
stands on the fact that it would 
harm the federal system which 
gives much power to the rights of 
states. A district vote would divide 
each state into proportionate elec- 
toral districts, each with 1 elector 
and 2 at large. This, it is believed, 





would reduce the power of organ- 
ized pressure groups. If these elec- 
toral districts were made also, the 
congressional districts, it could do 
away with the evil of the gerry- 
mander. 

In 1948 a system whereby each 
state’s electoral vote would be di- 
vided in proportion to its popular 
vote was sponsored by Cabot Lodge, 
then Sen from Mass. The argu- 
ment against this is that it could 
cause the rise of splinter parties 
which would send many contests 
into the House. A proportionate 
vote in the recent election would 
have failed to elect either candi- 
date. 

It is a perplexing problem. All 
major power blocs are against re- 
form. A popular vote would cut 
the power of small states. Either a 
popular or proportionate vote would 
prevent big-city ethnic minorities 
or labor unions from swinging en- 
tire states. This would deprive the 
Solid South and the Farm-belt 
blocs of their power. Neither the 
Senate with its small-state voice, 
nor the House with its big-state 
power, favor reform. Kennedy 
fought a proposal to abolish or re- 
form the electoral college in 1956. 
He may not change his mind now, 
for it worked to his advantage. 
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52 gifts for Christmas 

Have you ordered Quvuore for 
someone? 

See back cover. 





RUSSIA—Russians—37 

A new type of human being has 
been growing up in the Soviet Un- 
ion these past 43 yrs. His values 
are derived from the collective soc’y 
in which he lives. He believes that 
men should work not for them- 
selves alone but for the gen’l good. 
He believes in justice and labors to 
put an end to intolerance and ra- 
cial hatred. He believes in fraternal 
solidarity with the working people 
of all countries. He believes in uni- 
versal and complete disarmament 
and internat’l co-operation. He pe- 
lieves that nations must coexist in 
peace. These are the values for 
which the Oct Revolution was 
fought. They are the values by 
which all Soviet people live——Dmar- 
TRI PoLyansky, “A Great Date,” 
USS R, 11-’60. 
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SALESMANSHIP—38 

The old motto “try, try again” 
gets new support from the results 
of a recent survey on salesmanship. 
Half of all salesmen are reported 
to give up on a prospect after a 
fruitless 1st call. A fourth quit after 
2 calls, an eighth after 3 calls, but 
a tenth keep calling. These write 
80% of the orders—80% of all sales 
are made after the 5th call—ZIn- 
dustrial Distribution. 


SCIENCE—Scientists—39 

A prof at Harvard recently stated 
that of all the scientists who have 
lived since the beginning of re- 
corded history, 90% are alive to- 
day. Another statistician has cal- 
culated that of all funds spent on 
research and development in the 
U §S since 1776—about $100 billion 
—one-half has been spent in the 
past 10 yrs—G KEITH FUNSTON, 
Pres, N Y Stock Exchange, “Chal- 
lenge . . . and Response?” Adver- 
tiser’s Digest, 10-’60. 





ae 
47 
Right after Christmas, 
When Santa has flit, 
The mail for father 
Reads “Please Remit!” 
—ARNOLD H GLasow. 
40 
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SPACE—Travel—41 

A 2-piece moon suit that can be 
used by astronauts to scout around, 
dig or do other chores, and will 
serve as a house as well, has been 
developed by Republic Aviation 
Corp’n, Farmingdale, N Y. The suit. 
can be used when astronauts have 
to get outside the space vehicle 
that brought them to the moon. 
When the operator of the suit 
wants to rest, he can withdraw his 
legs from the lower trouser-like 
sections and rest and sleep within 
the suit—Science News Letter. 
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SPACE—Travel—42 

Within the next 10 yrs men now 
alive will have survived the most 
terrifying challenge of all time and 
landed on the moon. Dr Wernher 
Von Braun, German-born brains of 
America’s space rocket program has 
promised this will happen “shortly 
before 1970.” . . . So confident is 
one French tourist agency of the 
outcome that it is already accept- 
ing bookings for the first sightsee- 
ing jaunt to the moon. The agency 
—the Compagnie Francaise de 
Tourisme—has detailed specialists 
to draw up plans for a lunar base 
to consist of an observatory and a 
luxury hotel. When the moon serv- 
ice opens about 1975 excursion tick- 
ets will sell for about five hundred 
pounds sterling—return. Whether 
the amenities at the other end will 
be sufficiently alluring is another 
matter, however.—HucnH DeCourcy, 
Cambridge (England) Daily News. 


TEACHERS—43 

The greatest essential of a good 
school system is the teacher, and 
it is in the recruitment, prepara- 
tion, and continuing improvement 
of our teachers that we can make 
our greatest contribution to the 
betterment of our schools. We must 
make teaching an attractive occu- 
pation, thru the respect and status 
that go with the post and thru the 
tangible rewards to come from it. 
Then we must insist upon teachers 
who are extremely will educated 
in the subjects they teach and who 
have been prepared to teach by a 
careful and sensible program of 
teacher training and internship.— 
Barnaby C KEENeEy, Pres, Brown 
Univ, “The Schools We Deserve,” 
Atlantic, 11-’60. 


Christmas Card Game 
No matter the number 
Of names on my list, 
The first card I get 
Is from someone I’ve missed. 





—Mavpve Rusin, Good House- 
keeping. 
44 
99 
VALUES—45 


We must remember that it was 
not the outer grandeur of the Ro- 
mans, but the inner simplicity of 
the Christians that lived thru the 
ages—Cuas A LInbBERG, Houston 
Times. 


WEATHER—46 

The boys who forecast the 
weather really do know something. 
In N Y C the employes of the 
weather bureau were asked to 
choose their vacation period. They 
all pulled out their charts, studied 
the weather conditions and then 
all asked for the same three wks. 
—Jnl of the American Medical 
Ass'n. 


YOUTH—47 

A new type of heart balm, which 
clearly shows the inhumanity of 
teen ager to teen ager, has crept 
into certain sections of our scho- 
lastic society. It seems that when 
groups from boys’ schools are con- 
scripted en masse as blind-date- 
dance-escorts for groups from girls’ 
schools, there’s ample compensa- 
tion for the youth who draws the 
least desirable damsel. He wins a 
massive jackpot of compulsory con- 
tributions from his fellows. Its ti- 
tle: “Beast Pot.” — JupiITH CHASE 
CHURCHILL, Woman’s Day. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


In a physiology class the teacher 
said, “Kevin, can you give a fa- 
miliar example of the human body 
as it adapts itself to changed con- 
ditions?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Kevin, “my 
aunt gained 50 pounds in a year, 
and her skin never cracked.”"—J J 
KELLY. a 











“Are you kidding?” I asked after 
my companion had whistled ap- 
provingly at a decidedly-drab dow- 
ager who returned the greeting 
with a coy smile as she walked 
past the corner where we stood. 

“I wasn’t whistling at her,” my 
friend explained patiently. “I was 
just saluting her bank account!”— 
Neat C NEITZEL. b 


<i | a 


Here is Harry Guardino’s story 
about the small traveler from an- 
other planet with a cone-shaped 
head, sq eyes and rabbit ears who 
landed on the lower East Side of 
Manhattan, where a vegetable ped- 
dler asked him to mind his push- 
cart for a few min’s. A little girl, 
passing by, stared at the stranger 
from outer space and said to her 
mother, “Ma, isn’t that a crazy- 
looking vegetable peddler?” 

The mother shrugged and said, 
“Maybe he looks crazy, but he’s 
getting 49 cents a pound for his 
tomatoes.”—Joz McCartuy, Ameri- 
can Wkly. c 
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I Laughed At This One 


Dan BENNETT 

An extremely handsome 
Southern boy had married a 
kind-hearted but ugly girl, and 
after their honeymoon they 
settled in a western state where 
the boy went into business. It 
was several years before he re- 
turned home for a family re- 
union, but he finally arrived 
with his wife and several chil- 
dren, who, unfortunately, 
strongly resembled their 
mother. 

“Josephine is a wonderful 
girl,” remarked an aunt to a 
friend at the large family gath- 
ering, “but she’s just about 
ruined all Mister Jeff’s babies!” 


e@ 
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An old gen’l who was running 
for a seat in Congress told his au- 
dience, “My proudest boast is that 
I was one of the men behind the 
guns.” 

A voice from the distance asked, 
“How far behind, Gen’l?”—Jnl of 
the American Medical Ass’n. da 


Our 5-yr-old Kevin was paging 
thru the encyclopedia when he 
came upon a picture of the Nean- 
derthal man. “Mama, come here 
quick!” he exclaimed. “Look at the 
giant beatnik.” — Roy E WALTz, 
Catholic Digest. e 


assesses Gpale-able QUIBG +s 


The irrepressible Mr Taber had 
fun telling about the mountain boy 
home from college whose pa asked, 
“Whatcha larnin’, son?” 

The boy said, “Well, 
studying English.” 

“That’s good, son.” 

“And I’m studying algebra.” 

“That’s fine, son. Say something 
in algebra.” 

Not wanting to let the old man 
down, the boy studied a min, then 
Pronounced solemnly, “Pi-R- 
Square.” 

The old man exploded. 

“If that’s what they’re larnin’ ye, 
you kin stop school right now. 


Pa, I’m 


Ever’one knows pie are round. 
Cornbread are square.”—LEo AIK- 
man, Atlanta Constitution. f 


“é ” 


The tall man went out for an 
early morning dip in the swimming 
pool of a Las Vegas hotel. A care- 
taker waved him back and said, 
“You can’t swim without a life- 
guard on duty.” 

“Don’t you know who I am?” 
said the tall one. 


“No,” said the caretaker, “who 
are you?” 

“I’m the new lifeguard,” said 
Johnny Weissmuller, and he 


plunged into the water. — Sports 
Illustrated. g 

The young pastor was shaking 
hands with the mbrs of his con- 
gregation as they were leaving 
church after the morning services. 
He greeted a pretty young miss 
who was not a mbr. “Where do you 
live?” he asked. She gave him an 
appraising look, then giggled, “Sor- 
ry Mister, I already got a feller.”— 
Scandal Sheet, Graham (Tex) Ro- 
tary Club. h 


Too many women think that a 
marriage license automatically be- 
comes a. master’s degree. — Dan 
BENNETT. 


“ ” 


All a man has to do to take the 
chip off his wife’s shoulder is put 
a new hat on her head.—O A Bat- 
TISTA. 


“ ” 


This is the time of year when 
many people are wondering how 
they can raise enough money to 
Yuletide them over.—Morris GOLp- 
FISCHER. 


This is the time of yr when you 
wonder whether your dog is. really 
attached to you or to your electric- 
blanket —Atma Denny, Wall St Jnl. 


“ ” 


If cleanliness. is next to Godli- 
ness, more laundramats should be 
adjacent to churches—ApDpDIson H 
HALLOcK. 


—— 


“ ” 


Anyway, the seasons haven’t been 
speeded up to where Christmas 
cards have to be mailed before the 
last leaves are raked.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


“ ” 


Man must be descended from 
some sort of animal, because % of 
the world goose-steps and the oth- 
er half pussyfoots—Spuck Tidings. 
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Back To Nature 


A physical education expert says 
that one of the best relaxing exer- 
cises is to get down and walk 
around on all fours for a few min- 
utes—News item. 


All right, to get in better shape 
I'll emulate the bear or ape, 

And walk around (at least indoors), 
As best I can, upon all fours. 


Although perhaps I'll find it tax- 


ing, 
I’m told it’s really quite relaxing 
And certainly no harder than 
Deep - knee - bends for a creaking 
man, 


Or doing chins upon a bar 

And puffing (and without cigar), 
Or lifting dumbbells shoulder high 
(Or slightly less, upon the sly). 


So here I come, 
floor— 

My feet, instead of two, are four. 

I hope that this of tension frees 
me, 

And also that nobody sees me. 


down on the 


ag 
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One of the little boys on your 
block may be the first man to land 
on Mars, and if there is anybody 
living up there it’s a pity you can’t 
warn them.—SENaTOR Soaper, Chi- 
cago Daily News Syndicate. i 
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Geo E Allen, the White House 
jester, tells it; Allen’s father, who 
was a lawyer in Miss, got an ad- 
verse ruling from the judge one 
day while trying a case. Allen pro- 
tested, and produced a law book 
to back his argument. “I know the 
law,” snapped the judge. “I know 
you do, your honor,” said Allen. “I 
just wanted to show you what a 
damned fool Blackstone was.”— 
Minneapolis Tribune Washington 
Bureau. j 


Somebody has now come up with 
a refinement of the story that with 
the Democratic victory the Bap- 
tists are going to have to sit in the 
back of the bus. 

The new version is that the Pro- 
testants will sit in the back of the 
bus, the Baptists will have to get 
out and walk and the Quakers will 
have to get out and push.—Jack 
Guinn, Denver Post. k 


I told my 3-yr-old granddaughter 
to show me the things in the cata- 
logue she would like to get for 
Christmas. Pointing to a bowling 
ball she said, “Grandma, I want 
that.” 

I ans’d, “When you get bigger, 
dear.” 

She cont’d with, “Grandma, I 
want that,” thru waterskis, snow 
skis, ice skates, etc, and I cont’d 
answering with, “When you get 
bigger, dear.” 

Finally she closed the catalogue 
and I asked, “Now do you know 


what you want for Christmas, 
dear?” 

She ans’d, “Yes, Grandma, I 
want to get bigger.” — Mrs W L 
HovcGu, Coronet. 1 


Give Que for Christmas ! 


Each year at this Holiday Season, 
when the problem of “what to give” 
becomes acute, the publishers of 
QuoTE come up with a satisfying 
solution. QuoTEe is the perfect re- 
membrance for ministers, educa- 
tors, writers, speakers, club officers, 
executives—busy men and women 
who are resolved not to be mentally 
marooned. 

The special terms available only 
at this time of year make it pos- 
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Ae Ra Ht BAN 


QUOTE is priced regularly 
at $7.50 a year (52 issues). 
At this Holiday Season you 
may order 2 subscriptions 
(one of which may be your 
own new or renewal) for 


Ae eT 


oan 


$12.50. 

Additional subscriptions 
ordered at the same time, 
$6.00 each. 


Special Holiday Rates | 


sible for you to send Quore to rela- 
tives and friends—your pastor, the 
local sohool superintendent, the 
president or secretary of your fa- 
vorite club — at very substantial 
savings from the regular subscrip- 
tion rate. 

Make up your list right away. 
You needn’t send any money now 
unless you prefer to do so. We'll 
gladly bill you for gift subscriptions 
—payable in January. 


SE TEGAN Aah ae 


ee 


Unless otherwise instruct- 
ed, all subscriptions will be- 
gin with an issue to reach 
the person designated dur- 
ing Christmas Week. A Gift 
Card bearing your name as 
donor will be mailed to 


each individual. 





Mail Your Order Promptly 


Ind. 


ch Matertal 


12-Q, Indianapolis 6, 


argest publisher of Sp 





Dr Vactay Hatvaty, professor of 
math at Indiana Univ, one of the 
few men who understand Ein- 
stein’s theory: “Unless there are 
further discoveries to show us the 
way, man will be unable to visual- 
ize the fourth dimension. Until 
then, the secret of the universe is 
safe.” 1-Q-t 


“ ” 


RICHARD ALBERT, 
York policeman, 


bachelor 
after he 


New 
had 


helped deliver two babies in two 
hours: “It was easy. One thing fol- 
lows another. You start by rolling 
up your sleeves and wind up pat- 
ting the baby on the fanny.” 


2-Q-i 


Quote does NOT test any products 


Christmas shopping right around 
the corner, may be simplified for 
someone if the suggestion of a mail 
order house in Wellesley, Mass, 
known as “Idiot’s Delight” is foi- 
lowed. For the person who has 
everything, 10-ft live Komodo dra- 
gons at $12,500 a pr. From the In- 
donesian Island of Komodo, these 
beasties eat water buffalo, deer 
meat, and other tidbits like lean 
hamburger. 

A luxury gift, the Accutron, the 
world’s ist electronic wrist watch 
uses a tuning fork instead of a bal- 
ance wheel and hairspring. A tiny 


. We only report them. 


13 volt mercury battery supplies 
current for a transitory circuit. 
Runs a yr on 1 battery, will neither 
gain nor lose more than 1 min per 
mo. Bulova Watch Co. Price, $175- 
$395. 

A modest gift for the master of 
the house is the Contact Magnetic 
Handibox, for storage of small met- 
al items—fishhooks, pins, flies, and 
small tools. Magnetic liners keep 
items in place even if upended 
Price: $3-$4-$5 for sixes 2%” by 
4144”, 4” by 6”, 4” by 8”. J E Me- 
naugh Co, Dept 29, 4555 N Broad- 
way, Chicago, Ill. 





